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Introduction: 


The visitor may well remember Provi- 
dence as a city most aptly epitomizing 
America . . . its hardy origins . . . the 
initiative and courage of its development 
. . . liberty and opportunity for the in- 
dividual, which have made it a land of 
golden dreams to all peoples . . . the 
ingenuity, skill and persistent drive which 
keep it in the front rank of modern in- 
dustry. 

Roger Williams founded the city in 
1636. He was an individualist. With 
tolerance for all, he yielded in conformity 
to none. He was Netop, friend, to the 
Indians, anathema to the stiff-necked 
Puritans. 

Fleeing from Massachusetts, with a 
handful of followers he founded a settle- 
ment in the wilds, named “in commemo- 
ration of God’s Providence’ and dedi- 
cated to the shelter of “‘persons distressed 
for conscience.” 

Other leaders, with similar motives, 
founded succeeding settlements on either 
side of Narragansett Bay, which later 
united to form the English Colony of 
“Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions.”” The Royal Charter provided for 
local self government and “‘full liberty in 
religious concernments.”’ 

A continuing spirit of individual initia- 
tive and love of liberty made Rhode 
Island the first independent republic in 
America, by declaration of the colonial 
Assembly, May 4, 1776. 

That same initiative and courage built 
up a thriving commerce in the days when 
Yankee clippers were known in every 
port, and later made this state the 
“cradle of American industry.” Com- 
merce and industry created great wealth, 
and its offspring, culture. 


Industry also created opportunity, and 
attracted a flow of immigration, both 
from Canada and the countries of Europe, 
resulting in a cosmopolitan population 
characteristic of urban America. 


Today, Rhode Island is the nation’s 
most highly industrialized state. Huge 
plants, bearing names familiar in the 
market places of the world, are to be 
seen on every side: such names and 
products as Brown & Sharpe machinery 
and tools, Nicholson files, Grinnell 
sprinkler systems, Gorham silverware, 
Davol rubber goods, Rumford baking 
powder, Wanskuck woolens, Barreled 
Sunlight and many others. Individual 
initiative is still the vital force behind 
thousands of small manufactories turning 
out products of almost limitless 
diversity. 


Providence is an important industrial 
city, capital of the most densely popu- 
lated state in the Union, trading center of 
New England’s second largest market. 
Yet it is also a hub of recreational in- 
terests, including some of the best known 
resorts and sportsmen’s goals in New 
England’s famed vacationland. 


Even in the heart of the city all is not 
transient business and bustle. Preserved 
from a history of more than three cen- 
turies are significant relics, noble exam- 
ples of early architecture, cultural ac- 
quisitions of extraordinary richness. 


These historic highlights are described 
and pictured in the following pages, ar- 
ranged conveniently for those who are 
interested in ‘“‘Seeing Providence.” 
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City Hall, Providence 


Osx the main entrance of 
Providence City Hall is a bust of Roger 
Williams. Suppose we meet under his 
approving eye for a tour through nearby 
sections of the city he founded. 

The following comprehensive route is 
intended to guide the visitor who has but 
a few hours at his disposal. For those 
whose time permits more leisurely en- 
joyment of the city, it will serve as an 
outline for several interesting walks. An 
accompanying map (back cover) will aid 
the latter to find successive starting 
points, return routes and occasional short 
cuts not permitted to vehicular traffic. 

We face the civic center, 


Exchange Place 


said to be the first and one of the finest 
central squares of its kind in the country. 
Most conspicuous of its flanking struc- 
tures is the Industrial Trust building, 416 
feet high, topped by a huge lantern which 
is an outstanding landmark of Providence, 
visible at night for a distance of forty 
miles. 

At the opposite end of the square are 
the Post Office, housing also federal 
courts and departments, and the Parcel 
Post building. The sprawling structure 
to the north, graced by the broad lawns 
of City Hall Park, is the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. railroad station. 


In the park and on the mall, several 


Monuments 


in sight commemorate Rhode Island’s 
participation in the nation’s wars. That 
mounted figure guarding the east end of 
the station is Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, 
Civil War commander, later Governor of 
Rhode Island and U. S. Senator. Farther 
to the west is ““The Scout,” dedicated to 
the memory of Major H. H. Young, chief 
of scouts to Gen. Phil Sheridan. 

In the central mall is the Civil War 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monument. Just 
beyond. “The Hiker,’ Spanish War 
memorial, faces the Post Office. 

The striking bronze fountain in City 
Hall Park was a gift to the city by the 
late Paul Bajnotti, of Turin, Italy, in 
memory of his wife Carrie Mathilde 
Brown, daughter of a family prominent 
in local history. 

Follow traffic to the right along the 
south side of Exchange Place, straight 
ahead past the Post Office into Memorial 
Square. Bear left by the World War I 
Memorial, a 115-foot granite shaft sur- 
mounted by an heroic eae symbolizing 
Reace: 
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Bajnotti Fountain 


Turn right into Waterman Street to 
the traffic stand, then left on North Main 
Street. You are now in front of the 


FIRST BAPTIST MEETING HOUSE, 1775 
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First Baptist Meeting House 


a memorable feature of Old Providence. 
Built by the first Baptist church in 
America, founded by Roger Williams in 
1638, it is the mother church of the de- 
nomination on this continent. 

The present edifice was dedicated in 
1775, “midway between the battles ot 
Lexington and Bunker Hill.” It was de- 
signed by Joseph Brown, second ot 
four brothers who played a leading part 
in the economic and civic life of the period. 
Its remarkable steeple is said to have been 
inspired by plans of James Gibbs, Eng- 
lish architect, for the Church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London. In the 
steeple hung a bell with this inscription: 
“For freedom of conscience the town was 

first planted; 
Persuasion, not force, was used by the 


people; 

This church is the eldest, and has not 
recanted, 

Enjoying and granting bell, temple and 
steeple.” 

The bell, several times recast, is still in 


use. 

The beautiful all-white interior is care- 
fully preserved in its colonial form, in- 
cluding a crystal chandelier, first lighted 
in 1792 when Hope, daughter of Nicholas 
Brown, oldest of the brothers, was mar- 
ried to Thomas Poynton Ives. 

The preacher, in 1775, was Rev. James 
Manning, first president of the institution 
later known as Brown University, and the 
building was erected for a double purpose: 
“for the publick worship of Almighty 
God; and also for holding Commence- 
ment in.”’ It still serves both purposes. 

There is someone in the church office 
to welcome visitors from 9:30 to 4:30 
daily. The office is reached by the Water- 
man Street entrance. 

Art here flanks religion on either side. 
On the left, at 11 Thomas Street, is the 


Providence Art Club 


occupying two old houses joined by an 
archway. The wooden building was built 
by Seril Dodge in 1787 and sold soon after 
to John and Nicholas Brown, whereupon 
Dodge built the brick house in 1793. In 
the same building are headquarters of the 


Providence Water Color Club. In the 
galleries are permanent exhibitions of 
paintings and occasional special exhibi- 
tions. The club is open to visitors week- 
days, 10 to 5, Sundays, 2 to 5, 


Providence Art Club 


Seril Dodge was the first jewelry maker 
in the city. His brother, Nehemiah, 
brought jewelry within popular means by 
perfecting a gold plating process and 
making up stock in advance; and to him 
is given principal credit for beginning the 
great jewelry business of America, of 
which Providence is the leading center. 
One of Nehemiah’s apprentices was 
Jabez Gorham, founder of the famous 
Providence concern which bears his name. 

Adjoining the Art Club, at 9 Thomas 
Street, is the 


Deacon Edward Taylor House 


built about 1790 by Edward Taylor, a 
deacon of the First Congregational 
Church. Next, at number 7, is the 


Fleur De Lys Building 


a studio building erected in 1886 by 
Sidney R. Burleigh, known as dean of 
Rhode Island artists until his death in 
1929. Its half-timbered design is adapted’ 
from the 17th century Norman and 
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Fleur de Lys Studio 


Breton style. Unique decorations in the 
wood and stucco are the work of Sidney 
Burleigh. 

Opposite the church, on Waterman 
Street, are buildings of the 


R. I. School of Design 


which occupies almost the entire block. 
The work of this widely known school, 
according to its constitution, includes 
“first, instruction of artisans in drawing, 
painting, modeling and designing, that 
they may successfully apply the principles 
of art to the requirements of trade and 
manufacture. Second, the systematic 
training of students in the pratice of art, 
that they may understand its principles, 
give instruction to others, or become 
artists. Third, the general advancement 
of art education by the exhibition of works 
of art and studies, and by lectures on art.”’ 

Opened in 1878, the school now has an 
enrollment of about 2200, divided among 
day, evening and Saturday classes. 

At the corner of Waterman and North 
Main Streets is the East Side bus tunnel. 
A bronze tablet at the entrance indicates 
that this was the site of the first Town 
House of Providence, where from time 
to time Roger Williams presided over 
the freemen, from 1644 to 1647. 

Next to the tunnel on North Main 
Street is the Jewelry Building of the 
School of Design, housing the depart- 
ment of jewelry, silversmithing and 


fabricated design; and beyond that the 
Jesse Metcalf Memorial building of the 
textile department. 

On a building across the street may be 
noted the name, ‘‘Cheapside,”’ reminiscent 
of London, and symbol of a past glory 
when this section, under the name of 
Cheapside, was the fashionable shopping 
center of the city. 

Just south is the R. I. School of Design 
Auditorium, completed early in 1942, 
with a fully equipped stage and a seating 
capacity of 954, 

Proceeding north on North Main 
Street, we pass the 


Joseph Russell House 


at number 118, built in 1772-73 by Joseph 
Russell, one of the venturesome Provi- 
dence merchants later engaged in trade 
with the Far East. It has been raised’ to 
admit stores on the ground floor. 

On the right, sharply climbing the hill, 
is Meeting Street, originally Gaol Lane. 
The square wooden house half way up the 
street, on the right, was once designated 
by a sign of 


“Shakespear’s Head” 


Built in 1763, it became one of the most 
important buildings in Providence. Here 
lived John Carter, former apprentice of 
Benjamin Franklin, and one time publish- 
er of the Providence Gazette and Country 


“Shakespear s Head” 
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Journal, founded by William Goddard 
and first newspaper of the community. 

When Franklin became Postmaster 
General, he appointed Carter postmaster 
of Providence and his house became the 
post office. It was also a book store and 
favorite meeting place. Later, it is said to 
have served as a station of the ‘“‘under- 
ground railroad”’ for runaway slaves. 

On the opposite side of Meeting Street, 
oy abutting on a large garage building, 
is the 
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Brick School House 


erected in 1769 jointly by proprietors and 
the town, one floor used as a school, the 
other for town meetings. It was the tem- 
porary home of Brown University upon 
the latter’s removal from Warren to 
Providence in 1770. Thirty years later it 
became one of the four first free public 
schools. Prior to the Civil War it was a 
school for Negroes. In 1908 it was occu- 
pied by the first of the country’s ‘“‘fresh 
air’ schools. 


A block farther along North Main 
Street stands the 


Old State House 


meeting place of the General Assembly 
from 1762 until 1900. It now houses the 
Sixth District Court. A tablet within the 
building proclaims that— 


““May 4, 1776, the House of Deputies 


passed—the House of Magistrates the 
same date concurring—the Act consti- 
tuting Rhode Island the first free and 
independent republic in America and 
asserting her absolute independence of 
England, two months before the Declara- 
tion of Independence in Philadelphia.” 


Among 60 deputies in the colonial House, 
there were only six dissenting votes. 

Opposite the Old State House grounds 
at 42 North Court Street is the 


Samuel Bridgham House 


a 2)-story house built about 1790, once 
occupied by Samuel W. Bridgham, first 
mayor of Providence, and scene of his 
inauguration in 1832. 

Proceed on North Main Street. This, 
together with South Main, was formerly 
Towne Street, upon which the early 
colonists had their homes facing the river, 
their farms extending well back over the 
hill. Roger Williams’ house was near the 
center of the founders’ group, close to the 


Roger Williams Spring 


which is now enshrined in a little park 
on the left-hand side of the street. By 


Morris Homestead 


a Proprietors’ Grant in 1721, “‘liberty 
is reserved for the inhabitants to fetch 
water at this spring forever.” 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 1762 
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The land was donated to the city as a 
public park in 1928 by Justice J. Jerome 
Hahn of the R. I. Supreme Court, in 
memory of his father. 

On a house across the street, corner of 
Howland Street, above the second floor 
is a tablet stating that ‘‘a few rods east of 
this spot stood the house of Roger 
Williams, founder of Providence, 1636.” 
‘ In the next block, on the right, stands 
the 


Cathedral of St. John 


See Church of the Episcopal diocese of 
Rhode Island. It was founded in 1720 as 
“King’s Chapel” and renamed St. John’s 
when the present edifice was erected in 
1810. The ground was donated by Gabriel 
Bernon, a French Huguenot refugee, from 
his home lot. His grave is in the crypt 
of the church. 

St. John’s burial ground, dating from 
the early 18th century and containing 
graves of many famous Rhode Islanders, 
1s Open to visitors by way of the parish 
house beside the cathedral. 

(The next mile may be omitted, to 
shorten the tour, by turning right up 
Church Street to Benefit Street.) 

Continue on North Main Street, about 
one mile to 


North Burial Ground 


where lie the remains not only of Roger 
Williams but of many other early in- 
habitants, including one hundred French 
soldiers who died during their encamp- 
ment in Providence, 1780-82. 

Opposite North Burial Ground, at the 
corner of Rochambeau Avenue, stands 
the old 


Morris Homestead 


(1750) in the lower corner of what was 
once a great field. A memorial marker, 
above at Summit Avenue and Brewster 
Street, informs us that “‘on this ground 
between Hope Street and North Main 
Street and north of Rochambeau Avenue, 


the French troops, commanded by Count 
Rochambeau, were encamped in 1781 on 
their march from Newport to Yorktown 
and in 1782 on their march from York- 
town to Boston, where they embarked 
for France.” 

Returning on North Main Street, do 
not go down the hill (“Constitution Hill’’) 
but bear left onto Benefit Street. This 
street, known simply as Back Street, 
when first constructed in 1756, wound 
and twisted to avoid ancestral grave 
yards. Later, when remains had been 
removed to North Burial Ground, the 


street was straightened and became one 
of the finest residential thoroughfares of 
the town. 

At the right, corner of Church Street 
just above the Cathedral of St. John is 
the 


Whitman House 


(about 1790) once the home of the poet, 
Sarah Helen Whitman, who became be- 
trothed to Edgar Allan Poe and inspired 
two of his most famous poems, ‘‘To 
Helen” and “Annabel Lee.”’ The engage- 
ment (1848) was broken because of Poe’s 
failure to control his dissolute habits, but 
Mrs. Whitman remained true to his 
memory, and in 1859 published a sym- 
pathetic sketch of the poet, ‘Edgar Poe 
and his Critics.” 
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In startling contrast to the atmosphere 
of “‘quietude, and sultriness, and slumber” 
in which Poe first saw Mrs. Whitman 
among the roses of her garden, the house 
now rings with exuberant voices of the 
boys of St. Dunstan’s School, Episcopal 
school for choir boys. 

Continuing on Benefit Street, we note 
at the next corner on the left (number 
109) the 


Sullivan Dorr House 


built in 1810 and said to have been 
modeled after Pope’s villa at Twicken- 
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Sullivan Dorr House 


ham, England. Thomas Wilson Dorr, son 
of Sullivan Dorr, was leader of the so- 
called ‘“‘Dorr Rebellion” of 1842 which 
sought to replace existing property qual- 
ifications for voting with universal man- 
hood suffrage. Though Dorr was de- 
feated and imprisoned for treason, his ob- 
jective was gained when a convention, 
later in the same year, framed the present 
state consitution. Only then did Rhode 
Island cease to be governed under the 
framework of the Charter granted by 
King Charles in 1663. 

In the rear of the Dorr House is the 
spot where Roger Williams was buried in 
1683, in what was part of the founder’s 


original property. It is marked with the 
base of a column broken in the construc- 
tion of the Arcade on Westminster 
Street. Long years later, loam from the 
grave was transferred to an inscribed 
metal container in the main cemetery 
vault at North Burial Ground. 

On the other side of the street, four 
blocks down, is a fortress-like structure, 


The Old Arsenal 


armory of the Providence Marine Corps 
of Artillery, “mother of batteries.’’ It 
was built in 1840. 

A tablet near the huge studded door 
records the organizations which have 
gone forth to service from this armory, 
during the Civil War and subsequent 
action. : 

Proceeding past the rear of First 
Baptist Church and across Waterman 
Street, we come to the 


School of Design Museum 


open weekdays except Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and July 4, 10:30 to 5; other 
holidays and Sundays, 2 to 5; October 
through May, open Wednesdays 10:30 
A.M. to 10 P.M. There is no charge for 
admission. Entrance at 224 Benefit 
Street and 11 Waterman Street. 

Facing Benefit Street and entered from 
the main entrance at 224 is Pendleton 
House, a replica of a late 18th century 
Providence house given in 1906 by 
Stephen O. Metcalf as a suitable setting 
for the notable Pendleton collection of 
American furniture and other decorative 
arts. One room on the ground floor is 
devoted to the arts of Rhode Island. 
Here examples of the work of the great 
Rhode Island cabinet makers, Job 
Townsend and John Goddard, and a fine 
collection of Rhode Island silver are 
shown. 

Collections of American, European, 
Oriental and Aboriginal arts are shown 
in the Eliza Radeke building. They are 
shown as far as possible in chronological 
order so that the visitor can proceed from 
the arts of ancient Egypt through gal- 
leries devoted to Greece and Rome, to 
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those of the European Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, and so on down to the arts of 
the present day. On the top floor are 
housed the very choice Oriental collec- 
tions and on the floors below the entrance 
are study rooms open except on Sundays 
and holidays, and galleries for special 
exhibitions of the decorative arts and of 
prints and drawings. 

At most times, visitors can obtain 
guidance through the galleries on applica- 
tion at the Museum front desk. The 
service is free. 

Just before we reach College Street, on 
the left at 235 Benefit, is the 


R. I. College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences, 


an institution of national repute among 
the principal colleges of its kind. In this 
building, equipped with large assembly 


Truman Beckwith House 


room, lecture rooms and _ laboratories, 
the College conducts a four-year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy. 

Just beyond, at the corner of College 
Street, is the 


Truman Beckwith House 


designed in 1820 by John Holden Greene, 
a leading architect of the period, designer 


Providence Athenaeum 


also of the Sullivan Dorr house and other 
notable residences as well as the Cathe- 
dral of St. John and the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The window above the doorway, with 
sidelights and elliptical fan lights, sup- 
planting the Palladian window of strictly 
Georgian Colonial houses, is typical of 
Greene’s designs, and the monitor roof is 
characteristic of the period. The building 
now houses the Handicraft Club. Laundry 
and stables have been converted into club 
rooms and a tea room, with Colonial fur- 
nishings. 

On the opposite corner of College 
Street is the 


Providence Athenaeum 


one of the oldest libraries in the country. 
It was founded in 1836 by merger of the 
Providence Library Company (1753) and 
an older Athenaeum founded in 1831. 

This ivy covered building, of the Greek 
Revival period, erected in 1838, houses 
many valuable books shelved in alcoves 
about the main room. Among these al- 
coves was conducted the literary court- 
ship of Edgar Allan Poe and Sarah Helen 
Whitman. A library copy of the American 
Review for December, 1847, contains an 
anonymous poem, “Ulalume,” below 
which Poe wrote his signature in response 
to Mrs. Whitman’s praise. 

The library possesses paintings ascribed 
to Van Dyke and Reynolds, and “The 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 1816 
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Hours,” famous miniature by Edward G. 
Malbone. The Athenaeum is a proprietary 
library for use of members only, but is 
open to visitors weekdays from 8:30 to 6. 

The building on the right, as we pro- 
ceed on Benefit Street, is the Providence 
County Court House. Because of the 
steep slope of its site, the Benefit Street 
entrance of the building is on the fifth 
floor level. 

At the next corner, Hopkins Street, 
opposite the Court House, is the 


Stephen Hopkins House 


home of Stephen Hopkins, brother of 
Esek Hopkins, ten times Governor of the 
State, Chief Justice of the Superior Court, 
and first Chancellor of Brown University. 

He was a member of the Continental 
Congress and signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. “‘My hand trembles, but 
my heart does not,” said he, as with 
palsied fingers he inscribed his name. 

When the house was built, about 1743, 
it stood at the lower end of the street on 
South Main, then Towne Street. General 
Washington was a guest in the house in 
1776, following the evacuation of Boston, 
and again in 1781, when he visited Rhode 
Island to confer with General Rocham- 
beau. The house is open to visitors on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 2 to 5 p.m. 

A block farther on the left, corner of 
Benevolent Street, is the 


First Congregational Church 


(Unitarian). The first home of this parish 
was built in 1723, and stood at the corner 
of Benefit and College Streets. The second 
building, on the present site, was burned 
and replaced by this, the congregation’s 
third church, in 1816. It is a fine example 
of early 19th century ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, considered by John Holden 
Greene, its designer, as his masterpiece. 
In its early days the church was lighted 
by candles, which were likely to drip 
from the chandelicrs upon neighboring 
pew-holders, and the only heat for winter 
services was from individual foot-warm- 
ers, for which coals were provided, at 
service-time, from the great fireplace in 
the minister’s room, or brought by the 
worshippers from their homes. 
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Stephen Hopkins House 


In its beautiful steeple is the largest 
and heaviest bell cast in the foundry of 
Paul Revere and Son. 

Turn left on Benevolent Street. On the 
left, at number 12, is the 


Crawford Allen House 


designed in 1820 by Greene, and one of 
his fet brick houses. Its central window 
and doorway with elliptical fan-light and 
side-lights are typical. 

Turn left through Megee Street, across 
George and into Prospect Street. On the 
right 1s the campus o 


Brown University 


seventh oldest of American colleges, 
chartered in 1764 as Rhode Island Col- 
lege. First located in Warren, it was 
moved to Providence in 1770. In 1804 
the name was changed to Brown Uni- 
versity. The College, for undergraduate 
men, enrolls 2000, while Pembroke Col- 
lege, a co-ordinate undergraduate college 
for women, enrolls 850. 


First building, facing the front campus, 
is Rhode Island Hall, built in 1840 for the 
Departments of Geology and Philosophy. 
Next is Slater Hall (1879) a dormitory. 
The central building in line is 
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Crawford Allen House 


University Hall 


original ‘‘college edifice,” built from a 
design supervised by Joseph Brown and 
suggested by that of Nassau Hall at 
Princeton. The cornerstone was laid by 


John Brown, May 14, 1770, on a part of 


the farm of Chad Brown, one of the early 
settlers. It stood in the midst of extensive 
pasture lands, and President Manning’s 
cows grazed on the campus. Twenty-five 
students were served ‘‘three good meals 
per day”’ for the sum of a dollar a week. 

In 1776, when the British landed in 
Newport, martial law was proclaimed, 
“the Country flew to Arms & marched 
for Providence, there, unprovided with 
Barracks they marched into the College 
& dispossessed the Students, about 40 in 
Number.” The hall was used as barracks 
and hospital by the American Army until 
1780, then by the French until 1782, 
when it was returned, in battered condi- 
tion, to the uses of the college. 

George Washington visited the college 
in 1790, and at the commencement of that 
year received a degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Since its superb reconstruction in 1940, it 
has housed the offices of administration. 

Guarding the main entrance to the 
campus are the beautiful Van Wickle 
Memorial Gates. The large central portal 
is used only on ceremonial occasions, 
notably on Commencement morning, 


when the graduating class marches out in 
procession to the First Baptist Meeting 
House. 

Beyond University Hall are Manning 
Hall (1835), a lecture hall, and Hope 
College (1822), a dormitory, named for 
Hope Ives, sister of the donor. 

On the opposite side of Prospect Street, 
at the corner of College Street (formerly 
Rosemary Lane), is the impressive 


John Hay Library 


erected in 1910 and named for John Hay, 
graduate of Brown in 1858 and distin- 
guished Secretary of State under Presi- 
dents McKinley and Theodore Roose- 
velt. It houses the main University li- 
brary, founded in 1767.When moved to 
University Hall in 1770, the library con- 
tained about 250 volumes. It now num- 
bers more than 600,000. 

Notable special collections in John Hay 
Library include the Harris Collection of 
American poetry and plays, Rider Collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts relating to 
Rhode Island history, McLellan Lincoln 
Collection, one of the largest in the world 
containing over 700 Lincoln manuscripts, 
the Hoffman and Bullard Collections of 
valuable prints, miniatures and other 
relics of the era of Napoleon, the Church 
Collection on South America, and others. 
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Former Cabinet, R. I. Historical Society 
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The library is open to the public for 
reference, daily during the college year. 

At the Waterman Street corner of the 
campus is the Carrie Tower and clock, 
another memorial to Carrie Mathilde 
Brown by her husband, Paul Bajnotti. 

At 68 Waterman Street, opposite the 
campus, is the century-old 


Former Cabinet 


of the R. I. Historical Society, now one 
of the University’s buildings. It was 
acquired when the Historical Society 
moved to its new quarters in the colonial 
mansion of John Brown on Power Street. 
(See page 18). 

Just beyond, at 72 Waterman Street, 
is the 


Edward Dexter House 


built about 1796, and originally located 
on George Street. Upon its removal to 
the present site it was sawed in two and 
moved a half at a time. Colonel Dexter 
was a prosperous merchant, who owned, 
during his career, some 17 ships and was 
art owner of several others. Among 
ater residents in the house was Charles 
Leonard Pendleton who kept here his 
famous collection of furniture later pre- 
sented to the R. I. School of Design. 
Cross Waterman Street on Prospect 
and continue to Angell Street (Richard 
Waterman and Thomas Angell, his serv- 
ing lad, were associated with Roger 
Williams in the settlement of Provi- 
dence.) Diagonally across Angell Street, 
at number 64, somewhat withdrawn from 
the street is the 


Benson House 


home of Capt. George Benson, shipping 
merchant in the South America and China 
trade. His house was built in 1796, con- 
servative Georgian Colonial in design, 
and exhibits the characteristic parapet 
rail and roof deck. 

Cross Angell Street, on Prospect. A 
block farther along is the 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


at the corner of Meeting Street. Com- 
pleted in 1913, its high green dome is a 


conspicuous feature of the Providence 
sky line. 

This site, one of the highest in the city, 
was used for a beacon in 1667, to warn of 
Indian attack, and again in 1775, to give 
warning of British approach. Joseph 
Brown was master of this beacon, which 
is said to have been seen as far away as 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Turn left on Meeting and right on 
Congdon Street for a view of the city 
from 


Prospect Terrace 


This park was established about the 
middle of the 19th century, largely 
through the efforts of Isaac Hale, as re- 
corded on a boulder in the southwest 
corner. It is the site of the new Roger 
Williams Memorial Monument. 

Conspicuous to the west is the hand- 
some State Capitol, with the state office 
building to the right. Nearer the center is 
the R. I. College of Education, and 
beyond the college may be seen the ex- 
tensive plant of Brown and Sharpe Com- 
pany, world known makers of precision 
tools and machinery. From the foot of 
Capitol hill to and including Exchange 
Place was originally a cove, favorite 
fishing and sailing spot for the towns- 
people. 

Turn right from Congdon on Cushing 
Street. Beyond Brown Street are the 
buildings of 


Pembroke College 


established in 1892 as the Women’s Col- 
lege in Brown University. The first build- 
ing was Pembroke Hall, built in 1897. 
The college name was changed in 1928 
to Pembroke College in Brown Universi- 
ty, after the college in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, which Roger Williams attended. 
The college maintains separate classes, 
preserves a distinct social life, and func- 
tions under the immediate direction of 
its Dean. Undergraduate enrollment is 
about 850. Other buildings include Alum- 
nae Hall, the new student building, Sayles 
Gymnasium, and several dormitories in 
the vicinity. The College also has use of 
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the various University laboratories, li- 
braries and museums. 

Turn right on Thayer Street, passing 
the upper end of the bus tunnel, to 
Waterman Street, and the east side of the 
University campus. The building at the 
corner is Metcalf Chemistry Laboratory, 
and next to it, facing Waterman Street, 
is the Arnold Biological Laboratory. 
Forming a third side of a quadrangle 
with these, is the Metcalf Chemical Re- 
search Laboratory which has been the 
site of notable achievements. 

Midway of the campus on Thayer 
Street is a Memorial Arch, erected in 
memory of Brown men who lost their lives 
in World War I. Beyond the Arch are 
Caswell and Hegeman Halls, dormitories. 

Turn right on George Street. A drive- 
way next to Hegeman Hall leads in past 
the Engineering Building. The University 
group 1s here interrupted by St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church. The Georgian build- 
ing beyond is Littlefield Hall, and behind 
it Maxcy Hall, dormitories. Near the 
George Street gate is 


John Carter Brown Library 


of Greek Neo-Classic design, housing a 
collection of Americana without a su- 
perior in the world. John Carter Brown, 
grandson of John Carter, the printer, 
began this collection of printed books 
dealing with the Western Hemisphere up 
to the year 1800. At his death it num- 
bered 7,500 volumes and has grown since 
to 30,000. The collection came to the 
University after the death of his son, 


John Nicholas Brown, through the deci- 
sion of his trustees and brought a $500,- 
000 endowment for its upkeep. 

The main reading room is constructed 
and furnished as a “gentleman’s library ” 
It is open weekdays, 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 
to l. 

Stretching across the middle campus 
from this library are Wilson Hall, mathe- 
matics department, Sayles Hall, univer- 
sity chapel, Rogers Hall, containing class- 
rooms and laboratories, behind that the 
Lyman Gymnasium, now superseded by 
a new plant at Aldrich Field on Elmgrove 
Avenue, and at the end of the row Faunce 
House, named in memory of the late 
President William H. P. Faunce, which 
contains a theatre, art gallery, dining 
rooms and quarters for student activities. 

Across George Street from the John 
Carter Brown Library and encompassing 
most of two city blocks is 


Brown University Quadrangle 


The Quadrangle was added to Brown 
University in 1951-52, the largest single 
expansion program ever undertaken. It 
consists Be 10 buildings, including the 
Refectory, largest dining hall in Rhode 
Island, which seats 1800 students. Other 
parts of the Quadrangle are fraternity 
and dormitory sections which house 
nearly 900 men students of the university. 

Turn left on Brown Street. In the next 
block on the left, at number 21, is the 


Annmary Brown Memorial 


a building in simple classical style, with 
two wrought bronze doors, now a part 
of Brown University devoted to Ren- 
aissance studies. Here is a collection, 
one of the finest in the country, of the 
earliest printed books, dating from 1450 
to 1500. The Memorial also contains an 
important collection of portraits and 
paintings, family heirlooms and Civil 
War relics. It was erected in 1907 by 
Gen. Rush Hawkins in memory of his 
wife, Annmary Brown. Open Monday 
through Friday, from 9 to 5. 

At the end of Brown Street are to be 
found, within an area of a block, an 
architecturally famous group of four 
mansions dating from the early days of 
the Republic. On the left, at 66 Power 
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Street, is the 
Thomas Poynton Ives House 


built in 1806 for Thomas Poynton Ives, 
a member of the firm of Brown and 
Ives. Of Ives it has been said that “he 
was foremost among the citizens of 
Providence,” and of his firm that its 
name ‘‘was known and respected in the 
Orient and throughout the marts of 
Europe, wherever their ships bore in 
honor the flag of the United States.”’ 

Turning right on Power Street, we 
see, at number 52, the 


John Brown House 


designed by Joseph Brown for his brother, 
John, in 1786, and one of the finest ex- 
amples of late Georgian Colonial archi- 
tecture. This house is now the headquar- 
ters of the R. I. Historical Society, and as 
such houses more than 100,000 volumes 
dealing with Rhode Island history and 
kindred matters, a portrait gallery of 
noteworthy citizens, and a museum in- 
cluding relics of Indian, Colonial and 
early Federal days. Among them is Roger 
Williams’ compass-sundial, and the apple 
tree root, found in his grave, which 
preserves in metamorphosed form the 
bones of the founder. John Quincy Adams 
described this house in 1789, as ‘“‘the 
most magnificent and elegant mansion 
that I have ever seen on this continent.” 
Notable is its beautiful doorway, bor- 
dered by panels and sidelights and sur- 
mounted by an elliptical fan-light. Above 
the doorway is a Palladian window with 
elaborately leaded sidelights. 

John Brown was the third and most 
adventurous of the four brothers. He was 
leader of the Gaspee plot. One of his 
ships, the General Washington, was first 
to sail from Providence to the East Indies. 
The bricks for his house are said to have 
been brought from England on his own 
ships. 

His home was the scene of many 
fashionable balls, entertained many dis- 
tinguished guests, among them George 
Washington, and for many years housed 
the annual commencement dinners of 
Brown University. 

The Historical Society building is open 


weekdays from 9 to 5, Sundays 3 to 5, 
Tuesday evenings 7 to 9, except during 
summer months. Closed on holidays. 

From this house may be seen, just 
around the corner to the left, the 


Joseph Nightingale House 


at 357 Benefit Street, one of the largest 
frame Colonial houses in existence. Built 
about 1792 for Col. Joseph Nightingale, 
it was purchased by Nicholas Brown in 
1814. Jn this house, John Carter Brown, 
also a member of the Brown and Ives 
firm, gathered his famous collection of 
Americana, and the house is frequently 
referred to by his name. 
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Joseph Nightingale House 


Turning left on Williams Street, we 
reach, at number 66, the fourth of this 
noted group, the 


Edward Carrington House 


a mansion of early Republican design, 
though the porch belongs to a_ later 
period. Built in 1812 by John Corlis, 
it was purchased scon after by Edward 
Carrington, a prominent shipping mer- 
chant, and remained in the family until 
1936, when it was given to the R. I. 
School of Design as a family memorial 
and a “‘lasting illustration to future gene- 
rations of a Providence homestead of the 
beginning of the 19th century.’’ The 
house contains many fine Colonial fur- 
nishings and some rare Chinese work 
collected by Edward Carrington in his 
trade with the Orient. 
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Governor Elisha Dyer House 


Open daily, 1 to 5 p. m., except Mon- 
days. 

(The following suggested half-mile 
drive to Roger Williams Rock may be 
eliminated, if time demands, by returning 
to Benefit Street, turning left and resum- 
ing the route at Arnold Street.) 

Turn left on Thayer Street and right on 
Power. Cross Hope Street, one-time 
Ferry Lane which marked the upper 
boundary of home lots of original settlers 
along the river. Just beyond, at 154 
Power Street is the 


Governor Elisha Dyer House 


a good example of John Holden Greene’s 
houses, built in 1818 for his own resi- 
dence. It was later occupied by Elisha 
Dyer, Governor from 1857 to 1859, and 
by his son, Elisha, who was also Govy- 
ernor, 1897 to 1900. 

At the end of the street, 
the Seekonk River, is the site of 


Roger Williams Rock 


a monument in the little park bounded by 
Power, Gano, Roger and Williams 
Streets. Roger Williams first settled in 
what is now East Providence, but finding 
that the land belonged to Plymouth, he 
paddled down the Seekonk in a canoe 
seeking a favorable site beyond jurisdic- 
tion of the Massachusetts colonies. An 
Indian, standing on a large rock on the 
west shore, called out the friendly greet- 
ing, ‘“What cheer, Netop (friend).”’ Ac- 


facing 


cording to tradition, Williams landed 
here, before proceeding around the point 
to the site he finally selected at the spring. 

Filling of the land has pushed back the 
shore line, and the actual ‘‘What Cheer”’ 
rock is buried. The phrase lives in many 
names of places and firms about Provi- 
dence. 

Return on Williams Street. At number 
209, corner of East Street, between 
Governor and Hope, is the home of 
Gaspee chapter, D. A. R. Joined to this 
house is the 


Gaspee Room 


removed from the Sabin Tavern, when 
that old South Main Street gathering 
place was demolished. In this room of 
the tavern met the plotters who captured 
and burned the British revenue vessel 
““Gaspee,”’ in the first armed resistance of 
the colonists to British authority. 

Turn left on Hope Street. At the cor- 
ner of Arnold Street is 


St. Joseph’s Church 


oldest Catholic church in the city. The 
cornerstone of this Victorian Gothic edi- 
fice was laid in 1850, and the completed 
church was consecrated in 1855. 

Diagonally across the street is an 
austerely plain structure, at 77-79 Hope 
Street, the 


Old Friends Meeting House 


built in 1723, located first on ‘“‘Stampers 
Hill” (Constitution Hill), moved to the 
Meeting Street site and, finally, to the 
place it now occupies. 

Turn right on Arnold Street to Benefit 
and left on Benefit Street. On the right 
is the 


Tillinghast Burial Ground 


named for Pardon Tillinghast who came 
to Providence in 1643. In 1680 he built 
the first wharf on what was later to be a 
flourishing water front. Later he became 
a Baptist minister and in 1700, built the 
first church, at his own expense, “in the 
shape of a haycap, with a fireplace in the 
middle, the smoke escaping from a hole in 
the roof.’’ He died in 1718 and is buried, 
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JOHN BROWN HOUSE, 1786 


“the most magnificent and elegant mansion that I have ever seen on this continent” 
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with members of his family, in this, his 
private burial ground. 

Turn right on Transit Street. This 
street, and Planet Street, a few blocks 
nearer the center, derive their names from 
the transit of Venus in 1769, which was 
observed by Joseph Brown, Stephen 
Hopkins and Jabez Bowen through an 
instrument set up near the corner of 
Transit and Benefit Streets. 

The old “Lightning Splitter House” 
with steeply pitched gables, at 53 Transit 
Street, suggests the steep roofs of me- 
dieval houses. Turn right onto South 
Main Street. 

On the left, at 403 South Main, is the 


Dolphin House 


built by a sailing captain, Joseph Tilling- 
hast, about 1770. The name is thought to 
be derived from its use as a tavern for 
sailors in the days of the China trade. 

Pass Guilder, Sovereign and Doubloon, 
narrow alleys running down to the water 
front and suggestive, in their romantic 
names, of tall-masted ships which once 
sailed from these wharves to the ports of 
far countries, bringing back to their 
owners wealth represented by the noble 
mansions we have seen. 

On the right, at 312 South Main, is the 


De Fersen House 


named after Axel de Fersen, aide-de- 
camp of Rochambeau, who was at one 
time billeted here. De Fersen, a young 


Lightning Splitter House 


Talma Theater 


Swedish nobleman, was a lover of Marie 
Antoinette, and later drove the carriage 
in which the ill-fated queen sought to 
escape from France in 1791. 

At the corner of Power Street is the 


Talma Theater 


a brick building with portico, erected as 
a church in 1883. In Civil War days it 
served as a morgue, thereafter as a 
theater for amateur companies, and in 
1916 became the home of the Providence 
Boys’ Club. 

At the farther corner of Planet Street 
is the 


Site of Sabin Tavern 


built about 1763 and Providence depot 
for the first stage-coach line to Boston. 
One of the tablets on the side of the 
present building states that “upon this 
corner stood the Sabin Tavern in which 
on the evening of June 9th, 1772, the 
party met and organized to destroy 
H.B.M. Schooner Gaspee, in the destruc- 
tion of which was shed the first blood in 
the American Revolution.” 

Beyond, at 112-14 South Main, 1s the 


Cooke House 


another of John Holden Greene’s design- 
ing, built about 1825, with monitor roof 
and elliptical arched window over the 


doorway. ; 
The building with the gold ribbed 
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dome is the Providence Institution for 
Savings, first savings bank in Providence 
and one of the oldest in the country. 
Originally it occupied quarters in the 
building with the unusual curved facade, 
just beyond at 50 South Main, the 


Joseph Brown House 


designed and built by Joseph Brown in 
1774. 

His house, like many cther residences 
of the time, was thrown open to Rocham- 
beau’s officers when the French were en- 
camped here. The entrance was then at 
the second floor level. ‘One of these gal- 
lant fellows,” it is reported, “‘rode his 
spirited charger up the flight of steps” 
and into the long hall. The horse balked 
at coming down again, and was led out a 
rear door to the grounds, ‘‘where then 
stood a superb old pear tree, under which 
General Washington once sat and re- 
galed himself with the luscious fruit.” 

From 1801 the house was occupied for 
125 years by the Providence Bank, oldest 
banking institution in New England and 
second oldest in the country. The his- 
toric firm of Brown and Ives is now 
quartered here. 

Beyond Hopkins Street looms the 


Providence County Court House 


dedicated in 1933 and designed in modern 
adaption of Early Republican architec- 
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Market House 


ture, in harmony with Providence tradi- 
tions. It is called the largest structure of 
this style in the world. Here are housed 
the State Supreme Court, Superior 
Courts, the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment and other offices. 

On the opposite side of College Street, 
and designed by the same architects, 
Jackson, Robertson and Adams, is the 


Helen Adelia Rowe Metcalf 
Building 

of the R. I. School of Design, completed 
in 1937. It is designed to harmonize with 
the Court House, though rising on the 
hill in separate units as did the row of old 
buildings which it displaced. The nearer 
end of the building is part of the Franklin 
House, a famous hostelry of stagecoach 
days. Main entrance to the School is at 
14 College Street. 

On the left, at the foot of College 
Street, is 


Market Square 


historically the heart of the city. Here 
the Wampanoag trail from the east and 
the Pequot trail from the west met at a 
ford, where now the ‘“‘world’s widest’ 
bridge connects the two sides of the 
river. Crawford Street Bridge is 1147 
feet wide, covering the Providence River 
from Crawford Street to the rear of the 
parcel post building at Exchange Street 
and Memorial Square. 

As the name indicates, it was the mar- 
ket place of colonial days, scene of im- 
portant political as well as commercial 
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activities. Here, on the afternoon of 
March 2, 1775, gathered ‘‘all true friends 
of their country, lovers of freedom, and 
haters of shackles,”’ upon call of the town 
crier, “to testify their good disposition, 
by bringing in and casting into the fire”’ 
some three hundred pounds of British- 
taxed tea, together with Lord North’s 
speech. 

In 1771 the General Assembly gave 
permission for a lottery to provide funds 
for erection of a 


Market House 


which was completed in 1774 and still 
stands, the central feature of the square. 
Restoration to its appearance of a century 
ago was undertaken in 1938-39. It is now 
part of R. I. School of Design. 

The lower story was used as a market. 
‘The second floor served, at various times, 
as banquet hall, barracks for French sol- 
diers, and office of Samuel Bridgham, first 
mayor of the city. The third story was 
added in 1797 by St. John’s Lodge for 
Masonic quarters, and here, in 1802, was 
organized St. John’s Encampment (now 
Commandery) Number One, the oldest 
Knights Templar organization in 
America. 

One of the tablets on this historic 
building marks the height of water 
reached in the “‘great gale of 1815’’ when 
vessels were swept bodily over the 
square. This mark was dimmed in Sep- 
tember, 1938, when a hurricane brought 
tidal flood waters to an even higher level, 
more than thirteen feet above mean high 
water, and inundated all of downtown 
Providence. 

From Market Square, continue north 
on North Main Street to Waterman 
Street, turn left to Memorial Square, 
thence to Westminster Street. On the 
right, at the corner of Westminster, 1s 
the building of the R. I. Hospital Trust 
Company, oldest trust company in New 
England. 

Westminster Street, one of the princi- 
pal business and shopping thoroughfares 
of the city, was built in 1763 from the 
proceeds of a lottery. The name of the 
street commemorates an early but unsuc- 
cessful effort to establish a town by 
that name, distinct from the old town 
which was then principally on the other 


side of the river. 

Leading off from Westminster 1s 
Weybosset Street, another important 
shopping and business artery, which fol- 
lows the windings of a colonial cow path 
around what was once a hill. The fork is 
known as 


Turk’s Head 


from an enormous and frightful wood 
carving, originally a ship’s figurehead, 
which was mounted over the piazza of 
Jacob Whitman’s house, on this site 
about 1750. A Turk’s Head appears in 
the belt course ornamentation of the 
office building now occupying this site. 
Continue on Westminster Street. At 
number 100 is the present home of Provi- 
dence Union National Bank and Trust 
Co., to which removal was made from 
the Joseph Brown House in 1929. Both 
exterior and interior design are reminis- 
cent of Colonial days. Just beyond is 
what appears to be a Greek temple, 


The Arcade 
forerunner of the modern department 
store, erected in 1827-28, and at that 
time the delight of fashionable shoppers 


and show place of the town. It is sole 
survivor of many such temples of trade 
built in America in the Greek Revival 
period. 

Its columns, each weighing twelve tons 
and said to be the largest monoliths in 
America with the exception of some in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York, were blasted from Bear Rock 
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Ledge, in the adjoining town of Johnston, 
and hauled one by one “through the 
woods” to this site by fifteen yoke of 
oxen, 

Beyond Dorrance Street we are in the 
center of the shopping district. Among 
the many modern department stores and 
specialty shops is one which lays claim 
to being “‘the oldest dry goods store in 
America.” Gladding’s is successor to a 
business operating ‘‘at the sign of the 
Bunch of Grapes” on North Main Street 
in 1766. 

On the corner of Mathewson Street is 


Grace Church (Episcopal) 


Brownstone Victorian Gothic edifice, de- 
signed by Richard Upjohn, and conse- 


SS 


Round Top Church 

crated in 1846. Chimes in the spire an- 
nounce the quarter hours as well as 
sounding their melody, on occasion, over 
the city. On this site formerly stood 
Providence’s first theater, built in 1790. 

Turn left on Mathewson Street and 
right on Weybosset Street. A little way 
up the street, on the left, is 


Beneficent Cong. Church 


known, because of its dome, as “‘Round 
Top.’ Founded in 1743 by a group who 
withdrew from First Congregational 
Church, its first building was erected in 
1750 from trees felled in the woods by 
members of the congregation under direc- 
tion of Elder Snow, a carpenter. The 
present building, built in 1808-9 and 


remodeled in 1836, is another example 
of the Greek Revival influence. 

Abbott Park Place, adjoining the 
church, was made available by Daniel 
Abbott in 1746 “‘for public use, passing 
and repassing, training and the like, 
always to be kept free from any buildings 
forever.” Originally the front yard of his 
home, which stood in the present loca- 
tion of the Plantations Club, it was later 
known as the Old Common. 

Turn right on Empire Street at the 
trafic light, and across Westminster 
Street. At the next corner, Washington 
Street, is the 


Providence Public Library 


an Italian Renaissance style building 
completed in 1900, and made possible 
chiefly through a gift of the late John 
Nicholas Brown. Among the 480,000 
volumes available through this central 
library and its branches are several nota- 
ble collections. 

At the next corner, opposite the rear of 
the library, is the new headquarters 
building of the Providence Police and 
Fire Departments, built in 1939. Turn 
right on Fountain Street. 

On the left, occupying the entire block 
between Mathewson and Union Streets, 
is the building of the Providence Journal 
Company, publishers of the 
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founded as a semi-weekly in 1820 and 
published daily since 1829, and of the 
Evening Bulletin, first published in 1863 
to satisfy a heightened public demand for 
news during anxious days of the Civil 
War. 

Bear left at the foot of Fountain Street, 
past the end of the railroad station and 
through the underpass. Turn right at the 
next corner, bear left at the Pershing 
Square rotary onto Stillman Street. You 
are now facing the 


State Capitol 


considered one of the most beautiful in 
the country. Built of white Georgia 
marble, it has the second largest among 
four marble domes in the world, the 
largest being that of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
At night the dome is illuminated by a 
battery of floodlights. 

Most effective approach is across the 
14-acre lawn and up the terraced steps. If 
this appears too formidable, turn right on 
Gaspee, left on Smith Street, find parking 
space and return to the south entrance. 

Carved in marble over the pillared 
portico is this quotation from the Royal 
Charter of 1663: 


“To hold forth a lively experiment 
that a most flourishing civil state may stand 
and best be maintained with full liberty 
in religious concernments” 


Guarding the entrance are bronze 
statues of two great Rhode Island mili- 
tary leaders, General Nathanael Greene, 
of Revolutionary fame, and Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of 1812. Far 
aloft, watching over the liberties of the 
state from a height of 235 feet atop the 
dome, is a symbolic bronze statue of the 
“Independent Man.” 

Around the interior of the dome is 
carved another significant inscription, 
from Tacitus: 


“Rara temporum felicitas ubi sentire quae 
velis et quae sentias dicere licet”’ 


“Rare felicity of the times when it is per- 
mitted to think as you like and to say 
what you think.” 


In the great state reception room hangs 


the famous full-length portrait of Wash- 
ington by Gilbert Stuart, Rhode Island 
artist, together with portraits of General 
Greene and Commodore Perry by Gari 
Melchers. 

In the Governor’s office and along the 
corridors are portraits of almost every 
R. I. governor from colonial days to the 
present, while about the entrances are 
displayed battle flags, other relics and 
memorials. : 

Prize historical relic, enshrined in the 
office of the Secretary of State, is the 
original parchment charter granted by 
King Charles II, July 8, 1663, which con- 
tinued in force until the present consti- 
tution of the state became operative on 
May 2, 1843. 

On the north side of the building is 
inscribed this historical summary : 


“Providence Plantations Founded by: 
Roger Williams, 1636; 
Providence-Portsmouth-Newport Incor- 
porated by Parliament, 1643; 
Rhode Island-Providence Plantations 
Obtained Royal Charter, 1663; 

In General Assembly Declared a 
Sovereign State, May 4, 1776” 


Directly across from the Capitol, on 
Smith street, is the State Office Building. 
Here are housed many of the state depart- 
ments, including the Division of Motor 
Vehicles which has charge of motor 
vehicle registrations, and the Dept. of 
Public Works. Call on the latter for a 
state highway map, if you plan any 
driving about Rhode Island. 

Turning left on Francis Street, you 
pass the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
at the corner of Brownell Street. At the 
next corner is the 


R. I. College of Education 


successor to the Normal School establish- 
ed midway of the last century. The col- 
lege building was first occupied in 1898, 
and the building for Henry Barnard 
School in 1928. This school, with 600 
pupils, is the educational laboratory for 
the college. 

Continuing on Francis Street, under 
the Union Station, we emerge on Ex- 
change Place near the City Hall, our 
starting point. 
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Other Points 
of Interest: 


Roger Williams Park 


Roger Williams Park, about three 
miles from the center of the city, is one of 
the most beautiful municipal parks in the 
country and well worth a visit. It is 
reached by way of Weybosset, Broad 
Street and Elmwood Avenue. 


Ten miles of drives wind gracefully 
through its 450 acres, among floral dis- 
plays of wide repute, shaded lawns and a 
chain of sparkling lakes. Skiffs are avail- 
able for boating. Near one of the lakes is 
the Benedict Memorial, marble Ionic 
colonnade, set in a natural amphitheater. 
The Memorial serves as a stage for con- 
certs and other outdoor productions. 


In the Museum of Natural History are 
a number of notable exhibits; among 
them a collection of American and 
foreign birds, including a special and 
complete exhibit of all birds known to 
Rhode Island, collections of minerals 
and shells and an interesting display of 
Indian relics. The Museum is open week- 
days 9 to 5, Sundays 2 to 5. 


Near the Elmwood Avenue entrance is 


Betsy Williams Cottage 


a wistaria-covered, gambrel-roofed Colo- 


nial house, built in 1773, and last occu- 
pied by Betsy Williams, descendant of 
the founder, who bequeathed to the city 
the first 100 acres of the park. The house 
is open to the public, and contains Colo- 
nial furniture and other items of historical 
interest. 


Near Elmwood Avenue, where the 
Columbus statue marks its junction with 
Reservoir Avenue, is the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, America’s leading 
silversmiths, manufacturers of sterling 
silver, silver plate and other fine metal 
ware, ecclesiastical articles, cast bronze 
statues, memorial tablets, etc. Every 
process from design to finished product is 
carried on here, in the modern technique 
of a craft which is older than history. 
Guides are available for visitors to the 
plant. Open weekdays, except Saturdays, 
from 9 to 11 and 1 to 2. 


Some points of interest in the northern 
part of the city may be reached con- 
veniently by driving out Gaspee Street, 
as on the way to the State Capitol, turn- 
ing right on Smith Street across the rail- 
road bridge, then sharp left on Charles 
Street, which bears left for about three- 
quarters of a mile and recrosses the rail- 
road. Bear left at the fork, on Admiral 
Street, skirting Hopkins Park. On the 
right is the old 


Esek Hopkins House 


bearing a tablet to the effect that “Esek 


Esek Hopkins House 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE — Harkins Hall 


ROGER WILLIAMS PARK — Benedict Memorial in background 
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Hopkins, 1718-1802, first Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Navy, lived in 
this house.” When Hopkins was ap- 
pointed to command the fleet being as- 
sembled by the Congress, in December, 
1775, Rhode Island already had a navy, 
comprising two vessels, which fired the 
first cannon and captured the first prize 
in naval action of the Revolution. The 
Hopkins homestead became city property 
in 1907 by gift of Elizabeth Angell 
Gould. 

Turn left, at the end of the park, on 
Chad Brown Street, named for one of the 
first settlers, past the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery. Turn right on Douglas Ave- 
nue and left on Eaton Street. On your 
right is 


Chas. V. Chapin Hospital 


opened as Providence City Hospital in 
1910 for the care of communicable di- 
seases, and renamed in 1931 in honor of 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin, then retiring after 
48 years as superintendent of health. Dr. 
Chapin won international renown as 
public health administrator and authority 
on treatment of contagious disease. The 
hospital was the first in America to 
institute the “mixed ward’? system in 
defiance of popular belief that germs 
were carried in the air. 

A few blocks farther, at Eaton Street 
and River Avenue, is 


Providence College 


founded in 1917 by the late Most Rever- 
end Matthew Harkins, D.D. Its faculty 


is largely drawn from the Order of Friars 
Preachers, more popularly known as the 
Dominican Order, supplemented by 
Catholic lay professors. Bachelor degrees 
are awarded in arts, philosophy and 
science. The student body numbers near- 
ly 2,000, chiefly from Rhode Island and 
neighboring states. 

Harkins Hall, first of the college build- 
ings, contains, in addition to class rooms 
and laboratories, a chapel auditorium and 
library. Other buildings are Guzman 
Hall, dormitory for ecclesiastical stu- 
dents, Saint Thomas Hall, and Albertus 
Magnus Science Hall. 

Turn left from Eaton Street upon 
reaching Academy Avenue. At the next 
corner, Smith Street, is La Salle Acad- 
emy, founded in 1871 for the education 
of Catholic boys. 

Return may be made, by turning left 
on to Smith Street, to the State Capitol 
and down Francis Street to the center of 
the city. 

If golf is a part of the visitor’s routine, 
a further drive on Academy Avenue to 
Chalkstone Avenue, then right on Chalk- 
stone Avenue will bring him to 


Triggs Memorial Park 


where an 18-hole course is available, 
said to be one of the finest municipal 
courses in the country. 

Return by way of Chalkstone Avenue, 
turning right at Smith Street and right 
again on Francis Street. 


Turk’s Head 
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Short Trips 
from Town: 


Newport 


A drive of scenic beauty and historic 
interest to America’s summer social 
capital. Leave by South Main Street and 
George M. Cohan Boulevard, crossing 
Washington Bridge and turning right on 
to Barrington Parkway for a view of 
Providence and its harbor. The Parkway 
joins Route 103. 

Route 103 joins 114 and passes through 
Barrington, notable for beautiful homes 
and country estates, through Warren, 
home of Massasoit “‘friend of the white 
man,” and the original site of Brown 
University, and Bristol, once the fourth 
busiest seaport in the country. Now a 
quiet, elm-shaded town. Bristol has many 
old residences of architectural interest. 

To the east is Mount Hope, home of 
the famous Wampanoag sachem, King 
Philip, leader of the devastating King 
Philip’s War. On the site of his home is a 
museum housing some 75,000 Indian 
relics. 

Cross Mount Hope Bridge (toll) to 
Portsmouth, second of the original towns 
of the colony. At Butts Hill Fort, about 
a mile from the bridge, American forces 
under Gen. Sullivan repulsed the British 
in the only Revolutionary battle fought 
on Rhode Island soil. Interesting relic of 
that period is Overing House, near the 
Middletown line, from which Col. Barton, 
with 40 men, stole Gen. Prescott, British 
commander, away from his troops in one 
of the boldest episodes of the Revolution. 

In Middletown is Whitehall (1730) 
estate of Dean George Berkeley, Irish 
philosopher and poet. 

In Newport, the famous ten-mile 
drive, with its view of the naval installa- 
tions and harbor, the rugged coastline 
and the magnificent estates of the ‘‘400’, 
provides sights unequalled anywhere. 
Today one can visit The Breakers, 
famous palace of the Vanderbilts which, 
with its stables and old carriages, is a 
public museum. 

The older part of the city offers a 
wealth of historical interests recalling 


Tree 


Old Colony House, Newport 
the days when Newport achieved a lead- 
ing place among American ports in 
prosperity and culture prior to the Brit- 
ish occupation during the Revolution. 

Outstanding among these colonial 
buildings are the Old Colony House 
(1739), where the General Assembly 
held sessions and governors were in- 
augurated up to 1900; the Touro Syna- 
gogue, oldest in the country and now a 
U. S. national shrine; Trinity Church, 
the Wanton-Lyman-Hazard house, the 
Hunter and Rochambeau houses, Red- 
wood Library, and the famous Old Stone 
Mill, which is now considered to be of 
colonial rather than Viking origin. 

Here also is the U. S. Naval Base with 
the Naval Training Station, War Col- 
lege, Naval Hospital, Torpedo Station 
and other naval depots. 


Wickford - Kingston 

A drive along the west shore of the 
Bay, through historic towns. Leave by 
Elmwood Avenue on Route 1. At Hills- 
grove the route passes the State Airport, 
from which airlines maintain regular 
service. 

In East Greenwich are many old homes 
and’ historic buildings, including Kent 
County Court House (1750) where the 
Convention met to frame Rhode Island’s 
Constitution in 1842, and the General 
Varnum House, where Rochambeau, 
Lafayette and Sullivan met for counsel, 
and Washington was a guest. 

Just beyond East Greenwich a road, 
left, leads to Goddard Memorial Park, a 
470-acre state park with facilities for 
bathing and sports. 
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In North Kingstown Route 1 passes 
between sites of early trading posts, 
Roger Williams’ marked by a stone 
tablet on the right, and ‘‘Smith’s Castle’’ 
(1639) on the left, on what is now 
Cocumscussoc Farm. The farmhouse, re- 
stored by the Cocumscussoc Associa- 
tion, contains unburned timbers salvaged 
from the blockhouse when it was de- 
stroyed by Indians following the Great 
Swamp Fight of 1675, and in the yard is 
the grave of 40 men who died in that 
battle. 

The village of Wickford offers more 
well-preserved old homes of the 18th 
century than any other New England 
community of its size. Here also is St. 
Paul’s or ‘Old Narragansett’? Church, 
built in 1707 and moved to its present 
site in 1800. Another feature of interest 
is the State Lobster Hatchery. 

Beyond Wickford a side road leads, 
right, to the Gilbert Stuart House (1751), 
birthplace of America’s great portrait 
painter, with its water-driven snuff mill. 
This road may be followed through to 
Route 1-Alt. 

At the junction of Route 138, turn 
right to Kingston, another quiet village 
lined with ancient elms, and rich in homes 
and buildings of the 18th and early 19th 
century. Here is located the University 
of Rhode Island, a co-educational insti- 
tution with student body now numbering 
more than 2500, and the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Turn right at the junction with Route 
2. Just across the North Kingstown line 


Nathanael Greene Homestead 


a short detour, right, leads to the State 
Trout Hatchery, from which Rhode 
Island streams are stocked. 

Beyond the second rotary is a road, 
left, leading to South County Museum, a 
collection of more than 10,000 objects 
from old Rhode Island homes, arranged 
to illustrate every activity of our ances- 
tors from cradle to hearse. This road 
leads also to Queen’s Fort, an Indian 
redoubt named for the squaw sachem 
Matantuck. 

Nearing Providence, the route pro- 
vides, at the top of a hill in Cranston, a 
general view of the State Institutions. 


Narragansett Pier - Watch Hill 

A drive of about 57 miles following 
Route 1, “the Scenic route,” along the 
shore of Narragansett Bay and the ocean, 
to two well-known summer resorts, and 
passing many other popular beaches. 
From Narragansett Pier, the Ocean Road 
leads to Scarborough Beach, a state- 
owned property with all facilities for 
surf bathing, and Point Judith. 

Beyond the village of Wakefield is a 
lane, right, leading to the Perry House, 
home of Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, builder and victorious commander 
of the Lake Erie fleet of 1812, and of his 
younger brother, Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry, who opened to the world the 
forbidden ports of Japan. 

Return may be made by way of 
Westerly, fifth and most westerly of the 
early towns of the colony, and Route 3, 
cutting diagonally across the state 
through wooded areas and over rolling 
hills. Where the road forks in Coventry, 
take Route 3-Alt., passing through the 
village of Anthony where stands the 
Nathanael Greene House (1770), home 
of the Rhode Islander who became second 
in command to Washington. 


These are but the sketchiest of notes 
on a few of Rhode Island’s interesting 
places. Consult the state highway map 
for other outstanding points and for pic- 
nicking spots. Detailed description of the 
history and heritage of Rhode Island as 
well as its many points of interest will 
be found in the Rhode Island volume of 
the American Guide Series, at local 
bookstores, 


INDEX to the TOUR-OF-PROVIDENCE MAP: 


1. Gen. Burnside statue 
2. Maj. H. H. Young statue 


3. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil War Monument 


4. Statue, ‘“The Hiker” : 
Spanish War Memorial 


5. World War Memorial 


6. Deac. Edw. Taylor house 
(1790) 9 Thomas St. 


7. Fleur de Lys studio 
7 Thomas Street 


. Joseph Russell house 
(1772) 118 No. Main St. 


. “Shakespear’s Head” 
(1763) 21 Meeting St. 


10. Brick School House 
(1769) Meeting Street 


11. Old State House (1762) 
No. Main to Benefit St. 


12. Samuel Bridgham house 
(1790) 42 No. Court St. 


13. Roger Williams Spring 
No. Main at Alamo Lane 


14. Sarah Whitman house 
(1790) 88 Benefit St. 


15. Sullivan Dorr house 
(1810) 109 Benefit St. 


16. The Old Arsenal (1840) 
Benefit at Meeting St. 


17. Truman Beckwith house 
(1820) 42 College St. 


18. Stephen Hopkins house 
(1743) Hopkins, Benefit 


19. Crawford Allen house 
(1820) 12 Benevolent St. 


20. Edward Dexter house 
(1796) 72 Waterman St. 


21. Benson-Grosvenor house 
(1796) 64 Angell Street 


22. Thos. Poynton Ives house 
(1806) 66 Power Street 


23. John Brown house 
(1786) 52 Power Street 


24. Joseph Nightingale house 
(1792) 357 Benefit St. 


25. Edward Carrington house 
(1812) 66 Williams St. 


26. Gov. Elisha Dyer house 
(1818) 154 Power Street 


. ““Gaspee Room’ attached 
to 209 Williams Street 


28. Tillinghast Burial Plot 
Benefit near Transit St. 


29. Dolphin House 
(1770) 403 South Main 


30. De Fersen house 
312 South Main Street 


31. Talma Theater (1833) 
South Main at Power St. 


32. Site of Sabin Tavern 
(1763) So. Main, Planet 


33. Cooke house (182 
112-114 South Main St. 


34. Joseph Brown house 
(1774) 50 So. Main St. 


35. Turk’s Head, junction 
Westminster & Weybosset 


Hints to Motorists: 


Providence leadership among 
American cities in highway 
safety results from strict speed 
regulation. Maximum speed 
permissable anywhere in the 
city 1s 25 miles. 


On state highways, signs in- 
dicate maximum speeds con- 
sidered reasonable under fa- 
vorable conditions. 


Watch at intersections for 
traffic signals, arrows indicat- 
ing one-way streets, and bou- 
levard stop signs. Sidewalk 
signs indicate parking restric- 
tions. 


In general, avoid parking 
near street intersections, traff - 
signals, fire hydrants and bus 
stops, or so as to obstruct 
driveways. Parking for more 
than two hours between 1 and 
7 a.m. forbidden. Parking 
lights not required in the city. 


Do not pass on the right of 
a bus stopped for passengers. 
You may pass cautiously on 
the left, if traffic permits. 


Helpful information may be 
obtained at Automobile Club 
of R. |. headquarters, 50 Foun- 
tain Street. Affiliated with 
A.A.A. 
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